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Our Terms for next Year. 


Special notice to our friends and read- 
ers generally. 

One number more will complete the first vol- 
ume of the Cultivator; and, according to our 
CASH SYSTEM, all subscribers will be required 
to renew their subscriptions before any papers 
will be sent them after that time (unless they have 
already paid for a longer period in advance.) 

A new prospectus is issued with this number, 
and a complete index will accompany the next. 


Terms: 


The Ohio Cultivator will be continued at the 
same price as heretofore, (though improved by 
the use of more engravings, &c.) viz: 

One Dollar per Year, in Advance, 

Or, FOUR COPIES FOR THREE DOLLARS, when or- 
dered at one time (they need not be to one ad- 
dress.) No distinction will be made in this re- 
spect between those who are at present subseri- 
bers, and new ones. 


Premiums! 


We have a new supply of Colman’s volume of 
the Genesee Farmer complete (in Nos.) with the 
index, which we offer as premiums to all who 
may send us FOUR SUBSCRIBERS (with $3) two or 
more of them to be new ones—i. e., such as are 
not on our list the present year. And ifany who 
do this have already received that volume of the 
Farmer as a premium, we will send them some 
other. 

Postage. 

All letters with remittances, and in accordance 
with our terms, may be sent by mail, at our risk 
and expense. Post Office orders are more trouble 
than profit to all parties, and we request our 
friends not to send them. 


Send Early. 


We hope all of our friends who can do so, 
will send their new subscriptions wi.h as many 
additional names as possible, by the first of Jan- 
uary. 

Post Masters will greatiy oblige us by asking 
our subscribers to renew promptly their subscrip- 
tions, and sending the same to us as early as 
possible, so that we can judge as to what number 
of copies to print on the first of January. 

We arethappy in being able to announce that Mr 
Joun T. Biarn, who has been long and favorably 
known as Assistant Postmaster at Columbus, has 
been engaged to take the management of the sub- 
scription books and mailing department in our 
office, for the coming year. The public in this 
region will need no other assurance that the bu- 
siness will be correctly done. 

Subscribers who have failed to receive any of 
the numbers of the Cultivator of the present year, 
will please inform us thereof when they renew 
their subscriptions, and the missing ones will be 
sent. 


Goop!!—Some of our subscribers are already 
beginning to send in their subscriptions for next 
year, thus manifesting a warm interest in the 
prosperity of the Onto Cuttivator. Among the 
first of these was the Hon. A. N. Morin, M. P.P., 
of Montreal, Canada, who was also the very first 
person that subscribed for the Cultivator last 
year; having seen a notice in the Genesee Farm- 
er of our intention to commence this work. An- 
other name deserving of honorabie mention is 
that of Wm. Futter or Sarinevitte, O., who paid 
us last spring the full price of subscription ($3,) 
for three years in advance ! 

Per Contrast—Beauties of the credit system.— 
The New England Farmer relates a case where 
an agent of that paper compounded a settlement 
with a distant subscriber who had taken that pa- 
per for twenty-one years without having made a 
——_ !—And the publisher of the Democratic 

eview states that the amount of outstanding 
subscriptions due that establishment is over four 
thousand dollars ! 

We hope after reading the foregoing none of 
our subscribers will think us unwise for adopting 
the Casu System. It is the best for (honest) sub- 
scribers as well as for publishers. 





Look to your Potatoe Heaps ! 


We hear numerous complaints of the rotting of 
potatoes in the heaps where buried, and we 
would advise all persons having potatoe heaps to 
examine them without delay, and if they have 
begun to rot have them immediately taken out 
and sorted, then spread the sound ones in the 


not, on a barn floor or the like where they can 
remain till dry. If this is not done, where the 
rot has commenced, the loss of the whole heap 
will be almost certain. We do not think that 
this rotting of the potatoes in buried heaps is of 
the same kind as that called the potatoe disease at 
the east, but it is similar in some respects, and 
may prove identical with t. We shall have 
more to say on that subject before long. 


Caution.—The Cleveland Plain Dealer says a 
fine cow was poisoned in that vicinity by eating 
otatoes affected with the rot; and the Athens 
o. Athenian says a number of hogs in that coun- 
ty have been destroyed in the same way. 

The question as to the poisonous quality of the 
deseased potatoes has been disputed by writers 
in the Eastern States, but for safety we advise 
farmers to be cautious. 


On Smut in Wheat and other Grain. 


What it is—How Propagated and Pre- 
vented, 


ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS. 


Having on two former occasions given illustra- 
tions of the first great enemy of our wheat crop, 
rust, we how proceed to examine the second,name- 
ly, smut. On subsequent occasions we shall give 
remarks on the different wheat insects, with illus- 
trations. 

In regard to smut, as well as rust, we find a 
great diversity of opinion prevalent among farm- 
ers respecting its nature, cause and prevention, 
and their practice in regard to it is as vari- 
ent as their opinions. Some attribute the disease 
to the season or the weather; others to the soil, 
manure, previous crop or mode of culture, and 
others to the influence of the moon at the time of 
sowing, &c. We believe, however, that amajori- 
ty of the more intelligent class of farmers have 
discovered, by experiment or observation, that the 
evil is in some way propagated with the seed, and 
many have also learned that it can be effectually 
prevented by washing or soaking seed grain in a 











solution of salt or lime, (as has been recommended 


open air fora day or twoif dry weather, and if 


'n this and other agricultural papers,) but how it 
is thus propagated, and why it is thus prevented, 
few farmers will attempt to explain, for the rea- 
son that they do not understand the nature of the 
malady, or the mode of its propagation. To elu- 
cidate this subject is the object of the following 
engravings and remarks, to which we invite the 
careful attention of our wheat growing readers: 





(a) Grain of diseased (smutted) wheat. 
(6) Section of the same, cut transversely, showing the inside filled 
with smut. 


(c) The grains or bails of smut dust, magnified, showing their 
uniform size and globular form. 

(ad) One of the same, greatly magnified, showing its stem or 
thread-like attachment below. 

(e) Top view of the same, showing its cellular organization. 

(f) One of the saine, bursted and scattering its minute seeds or 
sporules. 

Here we have a beautiful exhibition of this dis- 
ease as afforded us by the wonderful powers of 
the microscope—an instrument that is destined to 
open vast fields of important knowledge for the 
farmer and horticulturist, as well as the mere stu- 
dent of nature. On comparing the above engra- 
vings with those given in our last, the reader can- 
not fail to be struck with the great resemblance 
there is between smut and rust, notwithstanding 
the two diseases are so diverse in their appearance 
to the naked eye, and all their outward develop- 
ments. 


It is settled beyond a doubt, that smut (like rust) 
isa minute fungus—an organized plant, like a 
mushroom or puff ball—which is propagated by 
SEEDs as regularly as the wheat itself, but the seeds 
are so exceedingly minute that they can enter in- 
to the wheat plant by the roots along with water 
or sap and be thuscarried into the head and em- 
bryo grain, where they find the proper pabulum for 
their growth, and soon convert the whole inside 
of the berry into a mass of black smut. 

Another variety of smut, (or Uredo,) usually 
called ‘dust brand’ is sometimes found in wheat, 
shosg™ not so commonly in this country as in 

ngland) but more frequently in oats and barley. 
This destroys entirely the whole form and sub- 
stance of the grain, or rather prevents its forma- 
tion, and fills the head and chaff with black 
dusty powder, rendering it easily distinguishable 
at the time of harvest. This differs very little ex- 
cept in form, from the preceding. Its mode of 
propagation and growth are the same, and so are 
the means of its prevention. Indeed the remedy 
is so simple, and withal so effectual, that in a few 
years we believe smutted grain will be regarded 
as a reproach to any farmer—being a sure sign of 
slovenliness, or of inexcusable ignorance. 

















To prove that smut is propagated by its seed in 
the way we have stated, we might adduce the re- 
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sults of a multitude of experiments that have been | shed upon the subject; but that it is no longer | 
tried on purpose to test this question. Wheat tha | sufficient, in the pursuit of agriculture, to de-| 
was badly smutted has been repeatedly sown by | pend upon the application of mere manual labor. | 
the side of clean seed, and the product of the/| It has been shown, by abundant experience, that 

smutty seed was always more or less injured,| when labor is directed by the aid of an enlight-| 
while that of the clean seed was free fiom the dis-| ened mind, and by the increased skill which al- 

ease, or’very nearly so. Then again, to test the| ways accompanies it, the products of the same 

efficacy of preparing seed wheatin brine and lime, | Jabor are greatly augmented. | 
smutty seed has been sown without preparation, It has likewise been discovered that lands con- | 
and a part of the same prepared sown along-side, | stantly subjected to the process of ordinary cul- | 
and the product of the prepared seed was free| ture, invariably depreciate in fertility, and at| 
from smut while the unprepared was greatly in-| length lose their capacity to grow certain crops. | 
jured thereby. It is highly probable however, as These lands are thereby rendered useless, and | 
Mr. Johnson remarks in the Farmers’ Encyclo-| are thrown out to common; and the owners seek | 
pedia, that the seeds of this disease are sometimes | a new locality to go through the same routine of | 
conveyed to the mouths (roots) of the plants by|exhaustion. But the subject of restoring the for- | 
other means than in contact with the grainsown.|mer fertility to these lands, and of preventing | 
The dust-like poison falls tothe ground in har-| their exhaustion in future, has been a matter of | 
vesting, or is carried there by the wind and rain, | earnest inquiry, and has given rise to a great 
or with the manure from the barn-yard, and be-| portion of the interest manifested of late on these | 
comes incorporated with the soil, and thus may | subjects. 

be absorbed with moisture by the rootlets of the These facts ure beginning to be appreciated in 
plants. Mr Johnson tried an experiment by keep- some portions of the United States. The people 
ing a head of smut exposed in an out-house ior | generally are becoming awakened to the results | 
« whole year to see if the dust retained its vitali-| which always attend the application of science, | 
ty, and then mixing it in with earth and plant-/| skill and experience, to the cultivation of the | 
ing clean seeds of grain therein; the product in| soi]. Several ot the States have yielded to the | 
earth thus mixed produced three times as many | force of public opinion on this subject, and have 

diseased heads as the same number of plants in| passed laws for the encouragement of agricul- | 
earth not mixed. (For numerous experiments on | ture, by the incorporation of State and County 

this subject see article “Smut” in Johnson’s Far-| Agricultural Societies; and they have contribu-| 
mers’ Encyclopedia.) ‘ ted money from the treasury in aid of these Soci- | 
Pr ting erp, Pea ag ewe eties, and for the diffusion of information among | 
ton in speaking of the * dust brand? smut said, _ poopie: ow — a Pasion mnt | m4 
to r 2 public expense, agricultural and geological 

There was no doubt that the minute sporules or | surveys of their respective territories, for the pur- | 
seeds of the disease ascended through the plant, pose of developing their agricultural and mineral | 
—by examination, it could be seen where they | resources. | 
had come up—the tubes of the stalk were filled} [n no State, perhaps, has the utility of legicla-| 
with black matter that had come through the ves- | tive aid, for the encouragement of agriculture, 
eels, affecting first the straw, and then getting in-| been more apparent, or in which the results have 
to the ear, where it spread itself all over. After! been more useful, than in the State of N. York. 
pass.ng through the stalk the smut fixes itself un-|[n that State, the Legislature has made an annu- 
der the root of the flower, which it rendered bar- | 9} appropriation of $8,000, which is divided 
ren, and as the grain approaches perfection, the| among the several counties, after deducting a 
puff balls become ripe and burst, showing dust of| certain sum for the use of the State Agricultural 
very minute particles—so minute that it took | Society, in proportion to the population, and up- 
1,100,000 of them to lie across a single inch. He|on the con¢ition that a sum equal to the propor- 
then went on to speak of the manner in which | tion alloted to each county, should be raised by 
smut was propogated. It wasin the first place|the agricultural society which shall have been 
sown along with the seed. Very often it Was S0| organised in that county. This money is dis- 
minute that thousands of the particles might ad-| tributed in premiums to the members of the soci- 
here to asingle grain, and yet not be visible to| eties for the promotion of agriculture in the coun- 
the naked eye. Oats are more subject to [this va- 


[ < é ties. And there is also held an annual fair by 
ped = smut than other grain. Rye is never at-| the State Agricultural Society, at which pre- 
acked. : 


miums are awarded for the benefit of agriculture 
generally throughout the state. There is also a 
volume published annually by the State society, 
containing the proceedings &c., of the several 
County Agricultural Societies, and embracing 
a sketch of the present condition of agriculture 
in the state; and in whichis also published many 
valuable essays and communitations on various 
ADDRESS oa of oe ~ the —— ey _ 
ate Agricultural Society had procure the 
Of the Ohio State Board of Agriculture, | aid of stg Toechere — wed four 
To the Farmers and Friends of Agricultural Im-|such volumes published in New York, which em- 
provement in Ohio: - body a vast amount of agricultural knowledge, 
No person who has given any attention to the| Which will be found useful beyond the limits of 
signs of the times, can have failed to observe, | tht state, 
that, during the last ten years, a very greatly in-| This spirit for the improvement of agriculture 
creased interest has been manifested throughout| has reached Ohio. On the first of January last, 
the world, on the subject of improvements in ag-| an agricultural periodical published semi-month- 
riculture. Many men of eminent scientific at-|ly, was established at Columbus without a single 
tainments have written and published valuable|subseriber. In less than 10 months the number 
treatises on the various sciences and subjects in-| of subscribers has exceeded five thousand, in this 
timately connected with agriculture. There have,|state. Could any one wish a stronger evidence 
likewise, been published, both in Europe and this|of the progress of the spirit ef improvement 
country, many valuable works of a practical| among the farmers of Ohio! But the farmers did 
character, on this subject, which have had an| not stop at this point. It was simply noticed 
extensive circulation and rapid sale, evincing the| that a convention would be held in Columbus on 
general and awakening interest manifested by | the 25th and 26th days of June last, and almost 
the people for greater information on the subjects | spontaneously, the farmers met at that time, to 
which they discuss. Not only has the light of| the number of 200, representing such a number 
science, In a great measure, been shed upon the | of counties as contained more than half the popu- 
path of the agriculturist, but there has been an | lation of the state, in order to take council togeth- 
alinost universal application of mind to the sub-| er and consult with each other, as to the best 
ject of agricultural improvement. Men have be-| method to be adopted to carry forward the spirit 
come convinced that agriculture, to be success-| of improvement which has been developing itself 














(<> The followiug address of the Ohio State 
Board of Agriculture, contains facts and consider- 
ations of much importauce to the people of Ohio, 
and should be read with attention. Editors thro’- 
out the State will promote the cause of improve- 
ment by giving if a place in their cclumns. 








Among the business transacted by that conven- 
tion, was the appointment of a State Board of Ag- 
riculture, whose duty it should be to superintend 
the plans for the improvement of agriculture in 
the state. The convention also passed resolu- 
tions as to the general plan to be pursued, and 
made it the duty of the State Board, to cause the 
same to be laid before the Legislature of the state, 
at its approaching session. ; 

The plan proposed by the convention, was to 
ask the General Assembly to puss a law at its 
next session, which shall contain the following 
provisions: 

ist To provide for the formation of County or 
District Agricultural Societies, with corporate 
powers. That they shall send delegates annualiy 
to Columbus, at some suitable time, who shall 
constitute a State Agricultural Society, which 
shall be made a body corporate, and shall at their 
first annual meeting, elect 7 of their number to 
form a State Board of Agriculture; and they shall 
be elected for such terms of time as that one me m- 
ber shall be elected annually thereafter. It shall 
be made the duty of this board to superintend 
all plans for the promotion of agriculture, through- 
out the state—give instructions for the manage- 
ment of County or District Societies, and obtain 
reports from the same—procure analyses of soils, 
lectures, &c.—and generally perform such acts 
as may tend to promote improvement in agricul- 
ture, horticulture and domestic industry; also, to 
make an annual report to the Legislature, em- 
bracing an account of their own proceedings, to- 
gether with an abstract of the reports irom the 
county societies.’ 

2d To provide for an appropriation from the 
State Treasury of the sum of seven thousand dol- 
lars annually, for the promotion of agricultural 
improvement. That two thousand dollars be 
placed at the disposal of the State Board of Agri- 
culture, and that the remaining five thousand 
dollars be distributed pro rata to the County or 
District Agricultural Societies, which may be or- 
ganised under this law, in proportion to the pop- 
ulation in such county or Fistriet, and upon the 
condition that each society shall raise an equal 
amount from fees or contributions, and shall con- 
form themselves to the laws and rules established 
for their government, and that the money thus 
raised shall be appropriated by the said societies, 
in the promotion of agricultural improvements 
within their respective limits. 

3d To provide for the protection of the wool- 
growing interest of the state, by imposing a suf- 
ficient tax on dogs, to effect the object—the rev- 
enue thus derived to go into the State Treasury 
as other taxes. 
4th To provide for procuring correct statistical 
information respecting the agricultural, com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests of the 
state. 
5th To provide for the extension of the law 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, for 
punishing the offences of destroying fruit and or- 
namental trees, and stealing of fruit &c., so that 
its provisions shall extend to all parts of the 
state. 
6th To provide better facilities for the educa- 
tion of the young men of the country, whereby 
farmer’s sons may at small expense obtain a 
knowledge of those branches of science that are 
intimately connected with agriculture, and es- 
sential to a complete knowledge of farming as a 
science, as well as an art. 

7th To provide for the formation of township 
farmers’ clubs and libraries. 

8th To provide for the general diffusion of 
a greater amount of agricultural information 
among the farming population of the state. 

9th To provide for the repeal of the existing 
law relative to agriculture. 

That the agricultural interest deserves the first 
and paramount attention of the Legislature of the 
state, and ashare in the appropriations from the 
treasury, may be illustrated by a variety of con- 
siderations. The law-making power is vested in 


the Legislature, to be exercised for the general 
welfare of the whole people; and when four-fifths 
of the people of the state, ask for a small appro- 








fully prosecuted, must not only receive the aid| among the farmers of the state for several years 
of the light which science and experience have | past. 

















priation, not for their special benefit only, but for 
the good of the whole people, their application 
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comes with a force and sanction which should | rots, onions and parsnips. The managers of the 


not be passed by for slight reasons. 


It can be | society, state in reference to this class of premi- 


easily shown that four-fifths of the population of| ums, that they believe it will become its fixed 


the state are actually engaged, or immediately | 


interested in, the cultivation of the soil; and also | while it shall have an existence, feeling convinced 


that four-fifths of the taxes are paid by farmers, | 
based upon the soil and its products. | 

Hitherto, the farmers, or the agricultural in- 
terest of the state, have not received that foster- 
ing care and aid, trom the government which 
their importance demands. it is true, they have 
been indirectly benefited by means of enact- 
ments and expenditures for the public works, and | 
for other purposes. But the very fact of the con- 
struction of the public works, has rendered the 
aid which is now asked, of doubly pressing im- 
portance. 

It is freely admitted that it is necessary and 
expedient to observe a rigid economy in the ex- 


ts quantity of land,) will be of more real benefit 


policy to continue these premiums every year, 


that to be well skilled in this department of agri- 
culture (the raising of the largest crop upon a giv- 


to the county than all other branches; and they 
hope to see, therefore, an active competition for 
these premiums. 

At the close of the late exhibition of the society, 
the tollowing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: 

John W. Caldwell, President; F.G. Carey, Ist 
Vice President; John M. Cochran, 2d Vice Presi- 
dent; R. A. Morten, 3d Vice President; John Mar- 
tin, Treasurer; W. H. H. Taylor, Corresponding 





penditures of the government, and that the faith | 
of the state should be preserved unsullied, at all | 
hazards, and that the public debt should not be | 
increased except for purposes of general benefit, | 
the propriety of which shall be very apparent.— 

This board, however, deem the small appropria- 

tion asked for, in the sixth resolution of the con- 

vention, of $7000 per annum, as an expenditure 

which will result in increasing the revenues of 
the state toa very great extent—more than ten 

fold the amount of the appropriation. 

The state has constructed with her own means, 
exclusively, 821 miles of canal and slack-water 
improvements, besides having a joint interest in 
about 1000 miles of turnpike roads, and an inter- 
est in 260 miles ofrailroad; the proceeds of which 
are almost entirely derived from the transporta- 
tion of the surplus products of the soil of the 
state, and the commodities for which the citizens 
exchange their agricultural products. The pro- 
ducts of all these public works go into the state 
treasury, and are pledged to our creditors abroad 
for the payment of the interest on the money bor- 
rowed for their construction, which now amounts 
to about $1,000,000 annually. The proceeds of 
all these improvements yield upwards of $500, 
000, towards the payment of the interest, and 
the Auditor is required by law to levy upon the 
taxable property of the state, a tax each year of 
sufficient amount to make up the deficiency for 
the payment of the interest, whatever it may be. 
It is clear, then, that for every additional pound 
of surplus products our farms are made to yield 
by an improved agriculture, we increase the 
amount transported on the public works, both in 
their shipment abroad, and by the merchandise 
&c., for which they are exchanged; and by thus 
increasing the revenues of the public works, we 
reduce in like proportion the taxes, and at the 
same time we increase the ability of the farmers 
to pay this reduced amount of taxes. 

ut the benefits of an improved husbandry, do 
not stop with an addition to the revenues of the 
canals and public works. They add largely to 
the general wealth of ihe state, by increasing the 
amount of individual wealth; and adding so much 
more to the list of taxable property on the grand 
levy. And likewise, in proportion as agriculture 
is prosperous, so do the manufacturing and com- 
mercial interests prosper. These latter interests 
are derived from agriculture, and they cannot 
exist without the other. By encouraging agri- 
culture, therefore, we at the same time encourage 
every other interest. 


We are well pursuaded thai now is the proper 
time for the farmers of Ohio to persevere in the 
efforts which they have so enthusiastically com- 
menced; and that if they make a united and en- 
ergetic effort, during the approaching session of 
the Legislature, that they will succeed in obtain- 
ing alaw for the encouragement of agriculture, 
whose benefits will be felt not only by ourselves, 
but by generations to come after us. ~ 





Secretary, and Chas. Duffield, Recording Secre- 
tary. 

Executive Commirree.—Joseph Cooper, W. P. 
Hulbert, E. W. Cunningham, Hezekiah Bonum, 
John Clark, James Seward, E. R Glenn, Chas. E. 
Harbeson, W. M. Robb, John Sheean, Wm. Scud- 
der, John Wilson, Robert Mullen, A. A. Muller, 
W.S. Chapman, R. D. Hilt, Wm. Atkinson, Geo. 
Smith. 

E. W. Cunningham, Marshal; H. Bonum, Dep- 
uty; Robert Mullen, Auctioneer. 


On the different breeds of Sheep. 


Mr. Eprror:—It is not uncommon for persons 
who are just engaging in wool growing, to be at 
a loss to determine what breed of sheep they will 
select. Upon acorrect decision of this question, 
success in the business in a great measure depends. 
The following remarks upon this subject, are the 
result of a good deal of reading, corroberated by 
some experience: 

The farmer should be governed in some mea- 
sure in the selection, by his situation in regard to 
markets. In the neighborhood of large towns, 
where there is a demand for fat mutton, he may 
profitably keep some of the heavier varieties of 
mutton sheep. In situations more remote from 
market, it will be advisable to pay more regard to 
the value of the fleece. But the point upon 
which most persons fail, is in the selection of the 
breed best adapted to the character of their land. 

Of all the improved breeds, the fleece of the 
Saxon is the finest. They are light in the carcass, 
rather delicate in constitution, and the average of 
American Saxon fleeces is said to be from 2 1-4 to 
3 lbs. in weight. The merino, next in fineness of 
fleece, is somewhat heavier in the careass, rather 
hardier, and the average of the American merino, 
is, under good management, about 34 lbs. For 
pasturing both of these breeds, hilly land is pref- 
erable. Experienced wool grower know that 
they do better upon such land than upon the best 
lowland meadows. 

The South Downs are about equal in quality of 
wool to half blood merino. They are perhaps the 
most esteemed of any of the English mutton sheep, 
though they are not fed to so great weight as the 
Leicesters and some other breeds. They are ex- 
tremely hardy, and no breed is better adapted to 
hilly ranges where there is coarse and scanty her- 
bage. 

f the long wooled mutton sheep the Leicesters 
take the lead. They come early to maturity, have 
a great propensity to fatten, and at a year anda 
half old, weigh from 24 to 36 pounds per quarter. 
The fleece averages from 6 to 7 |bs., and the fibre 
varies from 5 to 12inechesin length. They re- 
quire more generous keeping than any of the pre- 
ceding breeds, add would starve where the others 
would fatten. They are less liable to foot-rot on 
low lands than the others, and stand stall feeding 
better. 

Should you think these remarks worthy of in- 
sertion in the Ohio Cultivator, I will address yon 





The Hamilton County Agricultural Society, have 
already published their list of premiums for next 
yeor and we are pleae! to find they are disposed 
to devote more attention than formerly to the pro- 
motion of improvements in raising farm crops.— 
They have offered $50 in the aggregate as pre- 
miums on crops, viz: &5 each on wheat, corn, 
oats, barley, Timothy hay, potatoes, beets, car- 


upon the subject of crossing, and upon feeding 
sheep, in time for your next number. 
Yours, Xe. F. Srrone. 
Cuyahoga Co., O. 


Laws of different States for the promo- 
tion of Agriculture. 

As this subject is now under consideration by 

| the people of Ohio, and will shortly be presented 





for the action of the General Assembly, it may be 
well for us to take a glance at the character of the 
laws for the PROMOTION OF AGRICULTURE that exist 
in several other States; and if any of our readers 
have doubts respecting the beneficial effects of 
legislative aid for encouraging this great interest 
of our country, they have only need to go and 
witness the results produced thereby, and con- 
trast them with the condition of States where no 
such laws exist. 

In Maine the county or district agricultural so- 
cieties are aided and sustained by an annual ap- 
propriation from the State Treasury, of an amount 
equal to what is raised from fees or contributions 
by the members, not to exceed $300 for each so- 
ciety. In addition to this, bounty is, or has been 
paid by the State to encourage the production of 
wheat, and some other crops. 

In Massachusetts the law provides, that when 
any county or district agricultural and horticultu- 
ral society shall have raised and invested at inter- 
est, $1,000 as a permanent capital, the income of 
which is to be devoted to the objects of the soci- 
ety, the sum of $200 shall be annually paid to 
the society from the State Treasury; and if the 
capital at interest exceed $1,000, the State boun- 
ty shali be increased in proportion, not to exceed 
$600. The premiums offered and not competed 
for, and other surplus funds are allowed to be ad- 
ded to the capital fund each year; so that a num- 
ber ot societies have now $3,000 or over at inter- 
est, and receive $600 annually from the State.— 
Besides this, large amounts have been expended 
by the State for bounties on crops,and for agricul- 
tural and scientific surveys. The effect of this 
liberal policy has been to place Massachusetts in 
advance of all other States of the Union, in im- 
provements in agriculture and the increase of -do- 
mestic industry and wealth. For many years, 
indeed, that State was the only one in which any 
considerable progress was making in agriculture; 
and at this time it exhibits a more scientific and 
profitable system of farming, as a whole, than 
can elsewhere be found. 

In New York the sum of $8,000, is annually 
appropriated from the State Treasury, of which 
sum, $700 is given to the State Agricultural So- 
ciety, and $950 to the American Institute, and 
the remainder divided among the county agricul- 
tural societies. In addition to this,a valuable 
volume of agricultural essays and reports is an- 
nually published by the State and distributed gra- 
tuitously; and a bounty is paid on silk to encourage 
its growth and manufacture. The law for pro- 
moting agriculture in that State has only been in 
operation five years, but its effects are already 
exciting the wonder and admiration of all intelli- 
gent observers. 

In Pennsylvania, a law was enacted about 20 
years ago, similar to that now existing in Ohio, 
providing for the organization of an agricultural 
society in each county, and allowing them to re- 
ceive from $50 to $150, annually from the county 
treasury provided the county commissioners deem 
it expedient to make the appropriation. The ef- 
ect of this law, as in Ohio, was of very little if 
any general benefit. Only a few county societies 
were organized under it, and most that were or- 
ganized had but ashort duration. The only soci 
ety that has of late years been active and useful 
is the one called the Penn. Society, which em- 
braces the city and county of Philadelphia, and 
one or two counties adjoining, and which is aid- 
ed by a positive appropriation of $50 annually, 
for each member of Assembiy elected by these 
counties. 


In Indiana a \aw was enacted a few years ago, 
providing for the incorporation of a State Poard of 
Agriculture, and a society in each county, with 
rules for the government of a complete system 
of State and county operations for the advance- 
ment of agriculture, comprising an act of 17 sec- 
tions; but like a piece of beautiful machinery with- 
out motive power, the law has proved uélerly use- 
less—the State Board we believe never had a 
meeting, and not a county society was organized; 
and why! Simply because no provisions was 
made for defraying the necessary expenditures of 
the board, or for aiding the societies, in their en- 
deavors to promote the general good; and the 
kind of men who are the most efficient, and take 
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the most interest in these matters are not such 
as can well afford tospend their money as well as 
time in such business. 

In Ohio, as most of our readers are aware, a law 
was passed in March 1839, providing that the 
Commisssioners of each county, may, ‘if they 
deem it expedient’ appropriate out of the county 
funds a sum not exceeding $100 annually in aid 
of the county agricultural society, if one is duly 
organized. I[t is needless to say this law has 

roved a failure. It was directly calculated to 
benes local strife, and call out the opposition of the 
ignorant and prejudiced against the societies, and 
their managers, so as to prevent their general 
usefulness. Party prejudice and personal enmity 
would often lead men to raise a clamor against 
the commissioners for voting this appropriation, 
and as a pretext for their complaints of course 
the character of the society must be assailed.— 
This among other difficulties has caused the failure 
of nearly all the societies that have been formed 
in Ohio, and will continue to do so, as long as the 
present law remains. The few societies that have 
existed, we believe, have never complied with 
the law in the matter of making an annual re- 
port. The 7thsection provides, ‘ that at a stated 
meeting, the society shall make out a report of 
the state of the society, the effect that in their 
opinion it has had, and probably will have, on the 
agricultural interestsof the country. The report 
shall also contain a statement of the probable 
quantities of staple comodities of the county, and 
prices current thereof, &c. The reportgso made 
out shall be transmitted to the chairman of the 
committee on agriculture, in either branch of the 
next General Assembly.’ 


Importance of Obtaining Statistics of the State. 
LETTER FROM HON, ELISHA WHITTLESEY. 
Editor Ohio Cultivator: 

Srr:—lI have observed in the proceedings of the 
Agricultural State Convention, held in this city 
in June last, that the subject of obtaining correct 
statistical information of the agriculture and man- 
ufactures of Ohio, was deemed of great import- 
ance, and that it was decided to ask the te 
islature, which will convene here next Monday, 
to pass the bill introduced by Mr. Bartley at the 
last session, or one similar to it. 

The last Congress, authorised the Secretary of 
the Treasury of the United States, to collect sim- 
ilar statistical information, which cannot be ob- 
tained without the co-operation of the States.— 
The Legislature would greatly promote the inter- 
ests of their constituents, and advance the repu- 
tation of the State abroad, by seconding the views 
of the convention. And if each State acts in the 
matter, the general government will compile a 
work exhibiting the result of the industrial pro- 
ductions of this vast republic. 

A knowledge of the resources of the State will 
attract emigrants to it,and a knowledge of the 
productions of each county will enable them to 
fix upon a definite locality, according to the busi- 
ness they wish to follow. The State of Ohio also 
needs the aid of the General Government in con- 
stituting and repairing harbors on Lake Erie, and 
in removing obstructions in the Ohio River, and 
statistical information of what we have to send 
abroad, and the extent of our commerce, will 
greatly aid in procuriug the necessary appropria- 
tions. But every community should know its ca- 
pacity for production and what it yields annually. 

Of this we are at present lamentably deficient, 
and the consequence is, every association requir- 
ing funds from abroad to erect any works, or to 
construct aroad in which all have an interest, is 
put to the trouble and expense of doing that 
which should be accomplished by the State. 

Having looked over the bill referred to, I should 
have concurred with the Convention, if I had 
been a member of it,in recommending its passage, 
or one similar to it. 

Sincerely and respectfully yours, 
ELISHA WHITTLESEY. 

At Columbus, Nov. 26, 1845. 

*,* The Bill introduced by Mr. Bartley at the 
last session of the Legislature, & referred to in the 
preceding letter and in the resolutions of the Con- 
vention, was passed by the Senate, but was lost 
in the House on the vote for its third reading, by 





a majority of one—viz: yeas 29, nays 30. The | 
resolution asking for the passage of such a law | 
will be included in the memorial to be presented | 
to the present Legislature in behalf of the agricul- | 
tural convention by Mr Ridgeway. We think 
the utility of the measure is so obvious that it will 
certainly be adopted.—Ed. O. Cult. 
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Ohio State Board of Agriculture. 


It will be remembered that an adjourned meet- 
ing of the Board will take place at Columbus, on 
Wednesday, the 10th day of December. As the 
Legislature will convene on the Ist, this will be 
in good season to consult with the committees 
and members of that body in relation to the pas- 
sage of a law, or laws, for the promotion of Agri- 
culture. Let there be a full attendance, and the 
right spirit manifested by the friends of the cause 
throughout the state, and the best reeults may 
be expected. 

Members oF THE Board who were not present 
at the last meeting and cannot attend this, will 
oblige the other members by sending word wheth- 
er it will be in their power to attend subsequent 
meetings and assist in performing the duties of 
the Board during the ensuing year. 





The Governor’s Message.....Agriculture. 


Our paper is issued one day before the de- 
livery of the Governor’s Message to the General 
Assembly; but we have been permitted to read a 
portion of the manuscript copy, and are pleased 
to find that Governor Bartley cails the special at- 
tention of the Members to the consideration of the 
interests of agriculture, and the adoption of means 
for its promotion. 

After dwelling at some length on the vast capa- 
bilities of the State and the paramount importance 
of AcricuLTuRE as the foundation of our prosper- 
ity, the Governor says, “it is a consideration of 
no ordinary importance that the attention of the 
people should be directed to the improvement of 
this pursuit, and that the fostering hand of the 
government should not be withheld from it.” 

He then speaks of the importance of the appli- 
cation of Scientific knowledge to agricultural 
pursuits, and the benefits that have resulted there- 
from in other countries; also of the value of agri- 
cultural schools, &c., and says, ** I commend this 
subject to your consideration, whether important 
and most beneficial results might not be derived 
from the establishment & efficient management of 
an agricultural department under the govern- 
ment.”? 


(+p We shall present each member of the Gen- 
eal Assembly with the Cultivator during the ses- 
sion. Those who do not wish to become sub- 
scribers will have nothing to pay for it. They 
can send the numbers to farming constituents if 


Great Atrractions In Cotumsus!—We shall 
have all sorts of gatherings at the Capital within 
a month ortwo. The Legislature has already as 
sembled; then there will be the United States 
Circuit Court, the Court in Bank, and the Su- 
preme Court, the State Temperance Convention 
on the 17th inst., and the Liberty Convention on 
the 30th and 3lst—and how many other courts 
and conventions we know not. ‘These will bring 
people here from all parts of the State, and we 
hope whenever our distant friends and readers 
come in town they will not fail to give us a call 
—especially if their neighbors send snbscriptions for 
the Cultivator by them! 

<7 Our Orrice is now removed on to the floor 
below where it formerly was, and is easily found 
—just at the head of the first flight of stairs, in 
the corner building, next south of the State 
House. Remember that all letters dropped in the 
post office cost now two cents. 





More Pictures will be given in our next, and 
lots of them in the new volume. Our ENGRAVER 
has commenced operations—see his card on last 
page. New type has also been procured so as to 
print part of our sheet with type of a smaller 
size, and thus increase the amount of reading. 


Broom Corn culture.—Full instructions will be 
given in the Cultivator in a month or two, by par- 
ticular request of several correspondents. 


Fine Porators.—We stated last spring that we 
had not seen any good potatoes in this region, 
but we take that back now, and are inclined to 
think that the cooks are most at fault. Mr. Julius 
Hatch of Delaware, Co., sent us some Mashan- 
nocks,a few weeks since, that we think were 
equal to any in’ Yankee-dom. And Mr. David 
Nelson of this county, offered us some sweet om 
tatoes, one day when we were at his house, that 
were so large that we could not carry them home! 
None of your quizzing now, Miss N., it was not be- 
cause we had nobody to cook them for us,that we 
declined taking them! 

Remarks on raising potatoes from seed, in our 
next. 





JerusaLeM ARTICHOKES FoR Stock.—When at 
the farm of Mr Thomas Noble in Stark co. last 
summer, we saw a fine field of 4 or 5 acres of 
artichokes ; and Mr. N. informed us that he found 
them a valuable crop for sheep. We should be 
much pleased if he would favor us with a com- 
munication respecting the culture and mode of 
feeding of these roots. 





PuitapELPHia Mustarp, Manufactured by C. J. 
Fell & Brother, Philadelphia, from Ohio seed, is 
now for sale at the store of John Miller in this 
city. It is now used at the table of the Neil 
House, the American Hotel—and a number of 
other houses in this city, and all pronounce it 
first rate—just the thing to impart an extra relish 
to the fine Scioto beef. Try it and see,—only 124 
cents per cannister. 





Ohio Mustard Crop and its Culture—We have 
the promise of an essay on the culture of mustard, 
by a cultivator in this State well qualified to give 
full instruction on the subject. We shall also 
give in our next some interesting facts about the 
mustard crops of the past season, and the sales of 
the seed. 





New Literary Journal at Cincinnati.—Mr. L. 
A. Hine, who has recently contributed an excel- 
lent series of articles for our columns, has issued 
a prospectus for ‘ The Quarterly Journal and Re- 
view,’ the first number of which is to appear on 
the Ist of January. We will insert the prospec- 
tus in our next. 








they please. 


ftp Poetry by H. E. G. in our our next.—Will 
not some poetic friend write a New Year’s Ad- 
dress for ust We will give a handsome premium 
for one, say of about a column in length. 





(<7 Circulate those petitions and send them in 
early as possible. 





Economy or SHetterrnc Stock 1n WINTER. — 
It has been found by carefully conducted experi- 
ments, that domestic animals require from one 
quarter to one third less food in winter, when 
well sheltered, than when exposed to the cold 
and storms, besides keeping in better health and 
condition. This is also in accordance with the 
researches of Leibig in animal chemistry. 
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Screntiric LecturES WANTED IN CoLUMBUS.— 
The desire is entertained among many of our citi- 
zens and has reached us through various sources, 
that a course of Scientific Lectures should be de- 
livered in this city during the long evenings of 


the approaching winter. The suggestion has 
struck us favorably, and we hope it will be car- 
ried into effect promptly. The Lectures of Pro- 
fessor St. Jonn, delivered in this city last winter, 
were well attended and elicited much interest. 
A course of Lectures on Chemistry, given by one 
thoroughly acquainted with his subject and who 
could bring to his aid good Chemical Apparatus, | 
would undoubtedly be profitable in the highest 
degree and secure the attendance of a large num- 
ber of our citizens. An effort will be made, we 
are informed, to secure such a course of Lectures, 
and will undoubtedly be successful, if promptly 
seconded. Let an opportunity be given at once 
to those who are disposed to secure to this com- 
munity the advantages of such exercises during 
the long evenings of the winter season.—O. State 
Journal. 


Wesecond that motion.—O. Cult. 

Another kick at dogs.—The Somerset (O.) Post, 
in speaking of the injury done to sheep by dogs, 
says: ‘It is to be hoped that the Legislature, 
which is shortly to meet, will take this matter in- 
to proper consideration, and see if something 
cannot be done to stop this mischief. People 
must either take to raising dogs, or sheep, for they 
cannot well raise both, without injury to the lat- 
ter. We cannot for our lives see the use of some 
folks keeping a pack of half starved curs prow!- 
ing about through the neighborhood, to commit 
depredations on other people’s property. Dogs 
in nine cases out of ten, are worthless, and we 
believe community would be much better off with- | 
out them.’ 








Winter Evenings—Farmers’ Sons. |terly Journal of Ag., $2.—The last two of these 
| we deem of particular value to Farmers’ Clubs. 


How much valuable knowledge might be treas-| Qn agricultural Chemistry Johnston's Lectures 


ured up by farmers and farmers’ sons, if they| are the most valuable and complete—2 vols., price 
would only make good use of these long cheerful | $1 50 or $1 75; and Johnston’s Catechism of Ag. 


winter evenings! How much more rational and | (7,5 : , ; 
emist noticed in another col s excel- 
profitable it would be for them to spend these pre-| ry. ( olumn,) is exec! 


; ; - r x’. | lent as a first book for boys and beginners; price 
cious hours in the improvement of their minds | only 25 cents,—these two works cannot be dis- 
and the study of those sciences that relate to their pensed with. Then there are a number of little 
a ys pee > iio + oe er | works of merit, teaching the adaptation of sci- 

: “y ieee ‘ it 8 th ence to practice, such as Dana’s Muck Manual, 
amusements: ~vepend upon it, young men, the Smith’s Productive Farming, the Farmer’s Mine 
time is speedily coming when you will see reason | 4 be found in most book stores, at a trifling 

; ate : ty 8, 
to regret these aie Tae ae 4 for oll cost. In addition to these, a good library should 
po ry or ly t r re © aioe tania by all means contain Liebig’s Chemistry of Agri- 

SE FS CONES, B YOR SESS POUT SONS We OP te”! eure end Vegetable Physiology, and his Ani- 
spected in society and occupy those positions " a“ 


: mal Chemistry. His little volume of Letters on 
which they deserve to occupy as the owners and) sheng subjects is also very interesting and in- 
tillers of the ‘land—the true nobility of our coun’ structive to beginners. Tbese three works cost 
try, must see that the foundation is laid in early | i, ood style. about $3 S 
life for those attainments in knowledge which im-| x am : 
part true greatness, and without which no young | 
man can at the present day expect to be respect- 
ed or attain to eminence in his profession. In- 
deed, as a mere question of dollars and cents, the 
time will soon be, when those destitute of a 
knowledge of the principles of scientific agricul- 
ture will be unable to compete with the educated 
and intelligent and will become mostly hirelings, 
furnishing bone and muscle to be directed by the 
miNDs of those who have made better use of the 
faculties and advantages that God has given 
them. 

Think of these things, young men of Ohio, and 
arouse yourselves betimes for your own improve-| Gitiag 
ment. Many of vou have not had the best advanta- | 

es as to schooling—never mind that; it should} - 
cae stimulate you to more exertions. With the! LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 
abundance and cheapness of books and papers,| ——— Ey AREY ee FRETS 
and their adaptedness to the purpose, you can | Hints ror Hussanps !—A good industrious lady of our acquain. 
have no excuse for remaining in ignorance.— | tance has reqnested us to insert the following article in the Cultiva. 


The above include the most important and 
easily obtained works on e'ementary and scientif- 
ic agriculture now extant. Many others might 

be added to the list but the expense would be too 
/great. Persons particularly interested in any one 
Department, should procure works devoted to 
that subject, as Youatt’s treatise on Cattie, do. on 
the Horse, Morrell’s American Shepherd, Be- 
ment’s Poulterer’s Companion, Downing’s Fruits 
{and Fruit Trees, &ce. &e. 

| (PP Note.—All of the above works (with many 
others,) can be examined at any time at the office 
of the Ohio Cultivator, and most of them can be 
| procured at bookstores in Columbus and other 
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We observe in the Ashtabula Sentinel, a com-| * Where there is a will there is a way? to obtain) tor, for the benefit of husbands in general, and her husband in par. 


munication by W. L. Perxrs, calling upon farm-| knowledge. In addition to study at home, go to 


ers to furnish him or Gen. Randall with facts on 
this subject. He says,‘l am much in hopes that 


the next session of the Legislature -vill accom- | 


plish something for the direct benefit of the tarm- 
ing interest. Growing wool in Ohio is now a 
profitable business, and every day becoming of 
more importance. But the loss by dogs is enor- 
mous.’ 





Strate Temperance Convention.—-The annual 
meeting of the Ohio State Temperance Society 
will take place at Columbus, the 17th of Decem- 
ber, 1845. 

It is earnestly hoped there will be a full attend- 
ance from Auxiliary Societies and triends of the 
cause generally. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

H. L. HITCHCOCK, 

Columbus, Nov. 17, 1845. Secretary. 





Don’t believe °em!—We have received several 
more letters from persons who only borrow the 
reading of our paper, offering suggestions in re- 
lation to the proposed laws for 
ture and taxing dogs—all of then professing to 
feel a deep interest in these measures, &c. We 
think this feeling must be very deep indeed! 
when they are unwilling to pay the pitiful sum of 
75 cents a year to help sustain a paper that is de- 
voted to these interests so long as they can bor- 
row acopy. Thank heaven it can be sustained 
without the aid of such men. They need not ex- 
pect to see their communications published. 





Afflictive—By a notice in the Cincinnati Ga- 
zette, we learn that our esteemed friend and cor- 
respondent, Darius Laruam, has suffered a severe 
domestic affliction—the loss of his beloved wife. 
She died at the residence of her sister in Harveys- 
burg, Warren Co., on the 14th ult. 





(<> “ We rather incline to the opinion tha 
that weekly of ours is just about the thing.”— 
Ohio Union. 


It would be, if you were careful to do the fair! 


thing in giving credit for borrowed articles.—See 
your agricultural department of Nov. 26th.—Ohio 
Cultivator. 


romoting agricul- 


ticular. We promised not to mention her name, but every one who 


. . zs ‘ . it licab! is cas imagi is wi sit 
work and induce a few others to join with you in finds j app icab e€ to his case may imagine that his wife desired us to 
publish it for his benefit. It is copied from an eastern paper, Lut is 


| the formation of a Farmers’ c lub, and hold week- | as well adapted to this latitude as any other.—Ed. O. Cult. 
ly meetings for the discussion of matters of science | 
- facts relating to Agriculture. Let each mem-| How to make ’em good natured. 
| ber of the association contribute a small sum, and | , : : 
an excellent library can be obtained, of which all | It is the every day events, the little things that 
| could have the benefits, while none would feel its touch the temper with a smooth or a rough hand, 
cost. See remarks that follow, in relation to the | which principally fill up the measure of life, and 
| selection of books, &c. |make us cheerful, smiling and happy, or cross, 
tniticemananeeys pero ery ~ sree rs ne here the oo 
. 2 : . | reap the best of harvests, he should sow the seeds 
Books for Farmers’ Clubs and Libraries. |of good nature. In vain we plow and subsoil, in 
One of our subscribers desires us to publish a vain for the main object do our fields grow yel- 
| list of books of moderate cost, such as we would low and our abundant corn hang down with 
jrecommend for an association or “club” of| weight its heavy head, if when we gather under 
| young farmers to procure for their mutual use| our roofat night, the wife is disheartened, the 
| and instruction in the principles and practice of| evening meal yet to be prepared, and the neat tidy 
Scientific farming. Another subscriber informs | dress which is so more than becoming, is still in 
us that he was awarded a premium of seven dol-| the draw. ‘A half an hour lost in the morning, 
lars at a cattle show this fall, and he is disposed | we may pursue it all day, and shall searce over- 
to invest the amount in agricultural books and| take it at night... The good farmer begins at 
| periodicals for the particular use of his two sons.| home, and extends his cirele of happiness from 
| He therefore wishes our advice as to the best|hisdomicil. If then he would save the half hour, 
| books and periodica s to be obtained for that sum.} ii he would have all things ready when he re- 
_It gives us real pleasure to receive such inqui-| turns, and a smile to greet him where either he 
ries as these; and we will answer them to the! must live or have no life, see that everything is 
best of our ability : | convenient; good dry fuel and water at hand.— 
In the first place, we take it for granted that} Wood and water are, during the day, almost in 
the Ohio Cultivator is regularly received and| constant demand. If they are at hand, do we 
read; also that the volume now just being com-| not save the ‘women folks’ at least one hour in 
pleted, will immediately be bound and made the | each day, or about one month in each year, taking 
commencement of the library. Then in sending | the time that we are not asleep? This is equal 
ek amg for the next volume, a week or two to one whole year in twelve, which saved is more 
ence, send us an extra dollar, and for it we will| than equal to the expense of a good dry shed or 
send postage paid two complete volumes of the! wood house joining the kitchen, and water in the 
Genesee Farmer, published by us at Rochester, | kitchen itself. Where these things are conven- 
stitched with paper covers, or bound if sent for|ient, the wood dry and split to the proper size, 
»y private conveyance. These volumes contain | the breakfast, dinner, or supper is ready on the 
a greater amount and variety of valuable instruc- table, the wife is sweet tempered, the laboring 
tion, both scientific and practical, than can be| men are contented, and get out at their work the 
obtained in any other books at so little cost. \sooner, and the farmer himself, while seeing 
Next we would recommend that one or more|such sunshine and cheerfulness all around, 
of the New York agricultural periodicals be sub-| catches the agreeable sensation, and is hap- 


iscribed for. The nearest and cheapest is the | piness itself. How does it happen then, that 
busying ourselves so ardently 


| Genesee Farmer at N. York,—only 50 cents per| some of us 
year; the Albany Cultivator, $1; the American about our distant affairs, forget or overlook that 
Agriculturist, at N. Y. City, $1; the M Y. Farm-| which is so much used, and has so great an in- 


er and Mechame, (weekly,) $2; the Farmers’ Li-| flence every day and hour at home? A neighbor 
brary, (100 pages monthly,) $5; the Am. Quar- of mine, noted for his cheerfulness and thrifty 
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habits, informed me that he owed it principally to | each, and if you want to know whether they are 


attending to the suggestions of his wife. When| 
we began, said he, we had little or nothing but | 
youth and health. *Let us have a wood-house, | 
my dear,’ she said, (this was soon after we were | 
married,) ‘joining the kitchen, and as our means 

run short, postpone finishing the chambers, for it) 
is better to be comfortable and happy than to wear 

the hollow appearance.’ I took the hint, said my | 
neighbor: the wood-house was first attended to, | 
and J have never had a late dinner from that day 

to this. This example has had more influence | 
than with the family where itoriginated. When | 
my wife and myself took tea there, now years| 
gone by, it was observed how handy things were. 
Plenty of good seasoned wood, for months to 
come, all piled up neatly, the pine by itself for 
kindling, and a barrel full of shavings to light the 
fire. ‘kphraim,’ said she, as we were going home | 
atatrotin our dearborn, ‘Ephraim, you must | 
have a wood house. If you had only gone out | 
and seen how perfectly convenient everything is! | 
Why I really believe it was not ten minutes from | 
the time the fire was started, that the water was | 
boiling in the tea kettle! It 1s nothing to cook 

where things are so handy.’ I took the hint, 
and never laid out asmall sum that produced me 
a better return. 

Another thing [ learned from my neighbor, and 
that was that there is neither economy nor good 
sense in carting water, or endeavoring to burn it. 
] cut my fuel in the winter, split and pile it up 
when the frost is coming out, and leave it in the 
woods until the ensuing month of November. This 
was what my wife learned in addition to the 
wood-house; and we carried out the whole plan. 
As my lotis at some distance, 1 gain about one 
day in the larger sized loads from the dryness of 
the wood, and I greatly prefer the wagon to the 
sled, and so do my cattle, as I think. As to the 
advantages of using green or seasened fuel, [ am 
satisfied with the latter, and leave those to burn 
water who like it. 

By and by, the little hand pumps were intro- 
duced among us, and all good natured neighbors 
copied each other in these advantages also, so that 
everybody said what a thriving people they seem 
to be down there towards Haverhill. 

AndI have become thoroughly convinced that 
while so much is said and written about cattle 
and crops, soils and manures, there is not suffi- 
cient attention paid to the comforts of ,home, 
and the saving of labor and temper where we 
feel it the most sensibly. There is a commend-| 
dable pride that manifests itself as soon as we give | 
it a chance. 

When | had got everything fixed, and nothing | 
was happier than the process, then I saw that 
the tins were brighter, the floor was oftener scrub- 
bed, the little flower garden was commenced, and 
my wife was perfectly delighted when our neigh- 
bor Gooding came in last summer and said, Mrs. 
Smoothe, how sweet and clean you ail are here. 

E. Smoorue. 





Dairy of only one Cow. 

Mr. Epiror:—I think it very kind of you to ap- 
propriate a department in you paper, for the use 
and benefit of the ladies; and for fear you may 
think they do not appreciate the privilege as they 
ought, from the fact that they contribute their 
mite so sparingly, 1 have presumed to indite a 
few lines, thinking they may be better than none, 
about my Dairy; for | keep a dairy, although | 
have but onE cow—now I think I hear some one 
say, you had better stop, for you cannot have 
much to say about a dairy, with only one cow.— 
Be patient friend, and you shall hear what | have 
to say, and I will promise not to exaggerate in the 
least. 

[ commenced making cheese the 3d day of 
August. “What! make cheese from one cow !— 
Yes, and independent of any one, (as I like to 
be.) [had only the milk of one cow. I contin- 
ued making till the 3d of November. In that time 
(only three months) I made 207 Ibs. of cheese.— 
During the time, we used what milk we needed 
for the family; besides that, the calf was not 
weaned the first three weeks after | commenced. 

Perhaps now you may think my cheeses are 





Rake, grain.— Benoni F. Partridge, Onondaga, 

hard or not, you must come and see. Since I|N. Y., March 13, 1844. 

have done making cheese,I have made 9 Ibs. of| Rattan and cane cutters.—-Northert Lauve, 

butter a week, and it was not weighed with a} Plaquemines, La., Sept. 17, 1844. 

‘shirt on’ either. My cow has not been fed on| Seeding, corn planters.—Thomas H. Hoskings, 

dainties, but has had a common pasturage, and | Crawfordsville, la., January, 20, 1844. 

fed a little whey, (without any butter on it)and a} Seeding, planting machines.—-Direck Breuer, 

few pumpkins. Now, Mr. Editor, if you think | Petersburg, Tenn., April 4, 1844. 

this worth a place in your valuable paper, its in-| Seeding, seed planters.—Loca Pratt, Amherst, 

sertion may be the means of bringing you anoth-| N. H., April 25; Richard J. Gatling, Murfreesbor- 

er communication from the ough, N. C., May 10; W. Kilburn, Lawrenceville, 
DAIRY MAID. |and F. Haines, Marietta, Penn., December 31, 

Waterford, Washington, co., O., Nov. 1845. 1844, 








' beret : ‘ee Ab . 
| Remarks.—If there is a better Cow, or a better Seeding, sowing machines.—Ezra Fisk, Fayette, 


| Dairy Maid, in Ohio than above described, we 
should like to know it. The quantity of cheese 
made in three months is quite remarkable, 
| [though not incredible,] and we should be pleased 
if the ‘parry marp’ would inform us how it was 
made. Itsquality we must presume is good, at 
least until such time as we may be able to calland 
taste of it.—En. 








MECHANICS’ DEPARTMENT. 


{From the N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic.} 
List of Patents, 


Granted during the year 1844, for implements and 
articles employed in agricultural and 
household arts. 


Bee-Hives.—Aaron E. James, Point Pleasant, 
Va., January 6; Samuel w J.D. Cope, Damas- 
coville; Ohio, February 12; George B. West, 
Fairfield, Ohio, April 20; James A. Cutting, Ha- 
verill, N. H., June 24; Jacob D. Fulkerson, Unity, 
Ohio, July 1; Oliver Reynolds, Webster, N. Y., 
December, 1844. 

Bee-palace.--Lemon Hamlin, Kirkersville, Ohio, 
July 13, 1844. 

Churns.—George W. Cook, St. Louis, Mo.,Feb- 
ruary 28; Harmeess Bentley, Ballston, N. Y., 
April 20; Jason B. Schermerhorn, New York, 
June5S ; Thomas Ling, Portland, Me., August 21, 
1844. 

Corn and Cane-cutter.—Jacob Peck, Oakland, 
Penn., October 3, 1844. 

Corn-sheller.—W illiam MeAll, Talladega, Ia., 
April 13, 1844. 

Cultivators.—-Robert Nelson, West Point, Ia., 
January 15; William Dyzert, Gettysburg, Penn., 
August 16, 1844. 

Cultivator teeth.—-Sames Birdsell, Hamorton, 
Penn., Nov. 9, 1844. ‘ 

Frnit-gatherer. -Alexander McWilliams, Wash- 
ington, D. C., March 13, 1844. 

Harrow, sward-cutling.—-Dennis Rice, Rowe, 
Mass., May 17, 1844. 

Hulling clover Machines.—-A. B; Crawford, 
Wooster, Ohio, December 31, 1844. 

Hulling and Pearling rice.—Jacob Grout, Troy, 
N. Y., July 11, 1844, 

Mowing, grain cradles.—Wm. A. Wood & John 
C. Loveland, Hoosick Falls, N. Y., November 13, 
1844; antedated November 8, 1844. 

Mowing, harvesting machines.—George Esterly, 
Heart Prairie, W. T., October 22, 1844. 

Mowing, hemp cradles.—Griflin Reynolds, Jr., 
Washington, Ky., May 30, 1844. 

Mowing, reaping machines.—W m. F. Ketchum, 
Buffalo, N. Y., November 18, 1844. 

Plough.—John Thompson, Ripley, Ohio, April 
17; Aaron Smith, Bloomfield, Mich., May 6; Jon- 
athan Mooers, Hazelton, Penn., July 1; Anthony 
Taylor, New Garden, Ohio, December 19, 1844. 

Plough, adjusting —Wm. K. Allan, Brownston, 
Ky., January 31, 1844. 

Plough, combined.— Harvey Brown, Payson, Il- 
linois, March 9, 1844. 


Plough, double—-Aaron Smith, Bloomfield, 
Michigan, May 10, 1844, 

Plough, excavating ditches —-James Herbert, 
Lagrange, la., April 13, 1844: 

Plough, gathering weeds under the furrow slice. 
—Dudley Hills, East Hartford, Conn., October 7, 
1844, 


Plough, wheel.—Israel Long, Bucyrus, Ohio, | 


March 9, 1844. 
Potatoe-digger.—Archibald C. Ketchum, Sche- 





little hard things; well, they average over 10 Ibs, 


nectady, N. Y., February 20, 1844. 


| Me., Nov. 18, 1844. 

Smut machine.—Meredith Mallory, Mount Mor- 
ris, N. Y., January 20; Jacob W. Brewer, Mount 
| Airy, N. C., Februry 28; James M. Clarke, Stras- 

burg, Penn., March 20; Samuel Scammon, and 
R. Mason, Waterville, Me., April 10; Elisha 8S. 
Snyder, Charlestown, Va., April 30; Henry B. 
James, Mount Holly, N. J., May 17; Abraham 
Straub, Milton, Penn., May 17; Elisha W. Young, 
Parkman, Ohio, and Thomas H. Nelson, Harris- 
burg, Penn., June 5; James W. Webster, Luray, 
Va., June 5; John Pagin, Michigan City, la., Au- 
gust 14; Jacob Groat, Troy, N. Y., November 9, 
1844. 

Straw-cutter.—Wm. Hovey, Worcester, Mass., 
| February 12; Hiram M. Smith, Richmond, Va., 
| February 20; Eliakim Taylor, Rochester, N. Y., 

October 12; Ezra Taylor, Monroe, N. Y., Nov. 6, 
| 1844. 

| Thrashing machine-—Luther and Ezra Whit- 
man, Winthrop, Me., March 20; Charles W. 
| Cathcart, New Durham, Ind., April 25; Freder- 
\ick A. Stuart, Catharine, N. Y., June 5, 1844. 

Threshing and winnowing machine, &c., grain 
separators.—Jacob V. A. Wemple, Mohawk, and 
George Westinghouse, Schoharie, N. Y. July 13, 
| 1844, 

Winnowing. fanning mill, for cleaning grain.— 
Calvin O. Guernsey, Russia, N. Y., October 12, 
1844. 

Winnowing machine.—Thomas Cole and John 
Littlefield, Allensville, Ind., August 7; Thomas 
Chandler, Rockville, Ill., and Asa D. Reed, Miles, 
Mich., December 7, 1844. 

Winnowing, separating grain from straw.— 
Manning Packard and Christian B. Packard, 
Clarendon, N. Y., Nov. 18, 1844. 
| Winnowing, wheat fans.—David Watkins, Port 
| Republic, Va., February 2; Wm. Stanley, James- 
|town, N. C., Nov. 18, 1844. 
| SS 
Notices of Publications. 
| CATECHISM OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY AND 
| Grotocy, by J. F. W. Jounston, F.R.S., &e. &e., 
| with an introduction by J. P. Norron.—This little 


work was prepared expressly for the use of 
Schools, and for young beginners in the study of 
| the science of Agriculture. It has passed rapidly 
through eight editions in England, and we learn 
it is beginning to have an extensive sale in sev- 
eral of the eastern states, being introduced into 
-many schools and academies, and district school 
libraries. It ought to be used in every school in 
| farming districts throughout the land, and every 
farmer’s son ought to have a copy and study it. 
It is no larger than a small spelling. book, and is 
sold at 25 cents, by Whiting & Huntington of 
this city. 

An Essay on Guano, describing its properties 
and the best methods of its application in agricul- 
ture, horticulture, &c., by , E. TEscHEMACHER, 
Boston, Mass.—This is decidedly the best work 
jon this subject that has appeared in this country, 
and must prove highly valuable to many persons 
| in those arts of the Atlantic States, where this 

werful and costly manure can be advantage- 
‘ously used. The author has done much to ad- 

vance the study and practice of improved agri- 
jculture within a few years past,—honor to all 
such men! 

AmericaAN Quarterty JournaL oF AGRICUL- 
‘Ture anp Science, by Drs. Prime and Emmons, 
Albany, N. Y. The fourth number of this work 
has been received, completing its first year; and 
| We rejoice to learn that although its support has 
‘not been what it should be, the proprietors are 
‘determined to continue it, at least for another 
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year. The articles on injurious insects with the 
accompanying illustrations it contains, are alone 
worth the whole cost of subscription, ($3 per 
year.) Then it contais numerous instructive 
essays on almost all other matters relating to sci- 
entific agriculture. Will not some of our Ohio 
friends cal! and examine the work, and let us or- 
der it for them ? 


Tae Screntiric American.—This is the title of 
a spirited weekly sheet recently commenced in 
the city of New York, by Rufus Porter, formerly 
editor of the N. Y. Mechanic, price $2 per year. 
Judging from the number before us, we have no 
doubt that our mechanical friends would find 
this an interesting and valuable paper. Its edit- 
or proposes to make it instructive to farmers, but 
after reading the short article on the first page 
of No. 10, headed “ influence of the moon on lim- 
ber,” we doubt whether the editor is qualified to 
impart much correct knowledge on matters relat- 
ing to agriculture. 

Greety’s “ Waic Atmanac For 1846,°—-Our 
thanks are due vo the author for a copy of this 
work; though we have little use for a * politi- 
cians’ register.” 


Farmers’ Ciun 1n Lawrence Co., 0.—We are 
happy to find in the first number ot the Lawrence 
Co. Gazette, an account of the first meeting and 
conversation of a Farmers’ Club recently organ- 
ized near Burlington. Interesting experiments 
in Agriculture were related, specimens of rare 
products exhibited and a free discussion had on 
various matters of interest. 





Signs of a Cold Winter !—Marriages have been 
very plenty of late—among them we notice that a 
number of bachelor editors have taken ‘‘assist- 
ants.” The latest case of this kind is that of 
brother Grey, of the Cleveland Plaindealer. Well, 
Cleveland is a cold place in winter, and he has 
held out as long as could have been expected, es- 
pecially considering the fascinations by which he 
was surrounded ! 





Inquiries and Answers. 
Tan-bark—Value‘of Manure—Buckwheat straw— 
Gardening, &c. 

M. B. Batenam—Sir: I have derived much plea- 
sure and valuable instructions from your Ohio 
Cultivator; and I have asked some of my neighbors 
to subscribe for, and read it, but most of them ex- 
cuse themselves by saying they have not the 
means to pay for it, or that they already know as 
much as they wish to about farming. But I am 
confident that if they could only be made to see, 
Jeel and understand the value and advantages of 
such a paper, none of them would be willing to 
live without it; and all would soon be greatly 
benefitted thereby. For my part I would not do 
without the Cultivator for ten times the price of 
subscribtion. 

I am a practical farmer; was bern and bred in 
this [Knox] county. I have purchased a farm that 
has been ruined by the ‘skinning system,’ and 
have now to fall to work and restore it if possble. 
This, of course, I desire to do in the quickest pos- 
sible manner, and with the least expense. I am 
thankful, therefore, tor the information you have 
given in regard to the means of enriching land 
and improving worn out farms; and with your 
permission I should like to ask a few questions 
through the columns of the Cultivator. 

1. Will spent éan bark answer any good pur- 
pose as manure? 

2. Is stable manure worth hauling two miles! 

3. Will buckwheat straw, if well cured make 
good provender for cattie? 

4. Is it best to crop melon and pumpkin vines, 
when they begin to bear, with a view to prevent 
their running too much to vines? 


5. Isit a good plan, in gardening, to throw 
up the earth in beds, say four to six feet wide on 
two and three inches above the level, so that the 
surface of the beds will be four or five inches above 
the walks. Yours, &c, 

Bensamin H. Draper. 

Know co., O., 1845. 


Answers. [1.] Tan Bank, like all other vegeta- 
ble substances, makes good manure as soon as it 








decomposes. On clayey lands it is of advantage 
even before it is entirely decomposed, as a means 
of (mechanically) rendering the soil more porous 
and friable. It should never be applied in its 
fresh state, however, as it is found to contain an 
acid principle that is unfavorable to vegetation 
This can best be remedied by mixing with it lime 
or ashes, and letting it lie in a heap say for six 
months or a year. If mixed also with stable ma- 
nure, it will be much the better. Old tan bark, 
that is partially decomposed, may be applied im- 
mediately; but this also is much improved by the 
addition of lime. 

Another correspondent inquires whether tan 
bark is valuable to mix with stable manure in the 
barn yard. If fresh tan bark is meant we should 
answer no, unless the manure is intended for clay 
soils, as before remarked, and then lime should be 
added to the mixture, say one part lime to ten 
parts tan bark. Butif the tan bark is partially 

ecompossd, so as to have become of a dark brown 
or black color, it is a valuable ingredient to cast 
into the barn yard, even without lime. It will 
absorb the liquid manure, and make a most valu- 
able and lasting dressing for land. 

{2.] Stable manure is worth hauling more than 
two miles, if the farm is worth restoring at all. 

(3.] We answered this question a month or 
two ago, but not till after these inquiries were 
made. Buckwheat straw, if well cured, is good 
fodder, especially for cows. 

[4.] We don’t think it is any advantage to 
shorten melon and pumpkin vines after they be- 
gin to bear. The better way is to nip off the 
head or eye of the plant when quite small, say at 
the 2d rough leaf, so as to cause it to throw out 
lateral shoots. This is practised by gardeners, in 
growing melons and cucumbers under glass, but 
not often in the open ground, and we doubt 
whether it isof much advantage for ordinary 
purposes. 

[4.] Unless the ground is too moist, it is a bad 
plan to raise the beds more than one or two inches, 
as it exposes to more injury from drought. On 
dry soils no such elevation is advisable.—Ep. 


More Inquiries...Bitter Rot in Apples,ac 
Mr. BatenamM,—I wish to make a few inquiries 
through your valuable Cultivator: The first is, 
what will cure or prevent the disease called 
by farmers *‘ bitter rot” in apples? My orchard 
is about 30 years old; the varieties are mostly 
earmains and russets, with some early apples. 
t is about 18 years since the ground was plowed. 
The locusts injured the trees severely 8 years ago. 
The first appearance of the rot was last year, 
(1844.) I gave the trees a liberal pruning last 
spring, thinking that would prevent the disease 
but I could not discover that it made any differ- 
ence. One or two years before the rot appeared 
Lobserved that the young shoots at the end of 
the limbs of some of the trees died. The early 
varieties were first affected in this way, and the 
late ones eg Some seemed to catch the dis- 
ease from them. Now the question is, what had 
best be done to resuscitate or save my orchard ? 

The next question I wish to ask is, what is the 
best method for killing pawpaw and other bushes 
in pasture land that cannot conveniently be till- 
ed! Respectfully yours, &c., 

THOMAS LAWSON. 

Lawson’s, Ky., Nov. 1845. 

Remarks.—We have neither time nor space in 
which to answer the foregoing at present; and 
we would prefer that some person of greater 
practical experience like friend Nicnors should 
do it. Willhe favor us with his views in relation 
to the foregoing, and also the somewhat similar 
case that follows this !—Ep. 


ResusciTaTinG AN OLD Orcuard.—-Mr Robert 
Seevers, of West Carlisle, Clark co., wishes to 
know what kind of manure or dressing is best to 
be applied to an orchard that has been in bearing 
about 20 years, and the ground cropped with 
grain for nearly half of that time, so that it has 
become much exhausted. The trees are grafted 
fruit, of the choicest kinds, and have been very 
procuctive. The soil is asandy loam on a grav- 
elly subsoil. It had not been plowed for ten or 





twelve years until last fall. Who will answer 
these inquiries ? 

We will attend to the bug-ology of his letter in 
our next. The portraits sent us we think are not 
of what is called the apple borer.—Eb. 


Borinc Trees ror Buicur—acaw.—Mr. J. T. 
Harvey, whose experiments were related in the 
20th No. of our paper, p. 158, has sent us another 
communication in compliance with our request 
for more particular information. He seems to for- 
get, however, that we want facts, not mere opin- 
ions. He reiterates his firm conviction that bor- 
ing a hole through the body of a tree will cure 
the blight. and his theory on the subject is, that 
the blight is caused by an excess of sap and this 
boring allows the superabundant sap to escape, or 

revents its ascent. He does not approve ot 

riving a plug in the hole. He mentions several 
instances in addition to those before cited, of trees 
being affected with blight and recovering after 
being bored. We thiuk they would have recov- 
ered as well without the boring—but this too is 
merely an opinion. 


Raprip GRowTH OF PLuM TreEs.—We saw a 
lum graft a few days ago in the the garden of 
r Nettleship of this place, set in April last, 
which now measures ten feet and half an inch! 
The stock Was cut near the ground, and a scion 
of the ordinary size for the purpose, set in it in 
the usual mode of grafting. We have neverseen 
anything of the kind equal to this.—Piqua Reg- 
ister. 

Well, if you never have, Mr Register, we have, 
and can beat your ten foot sprout at least eighteen 
inches. In the spring of 1842 we grafted in our 
garden a plum scion of the blue gage variety up- 
on a wild plum stock at the root, and it grew 
the first season a little rising of eleven feet and 
six inches, the next season it blossomed, and it 
now measures at the ground one foot in circum- 
ference, and eight and a half inches at the height 
of six feet.—Lima [Allen co.] Reporter. 

Liseratity—-Horticutture.—-The Report of 
the 17th Annual Exhibition of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society occupies nearly thirty pages 
of Hovey’s Magazine. Upwards of &80 were 
awarded in premiums for floral designs alone.— 
The following is an extract of a letter from Sam- 
uel Appleton, Esq., to the President : 

It would afford me great pleasure to meet with 
a Society that has done so much, within a few 
years, for the improvement of Horticulture within 
the vicinity of Boston—Agriculture, the most use- 
ful, and Horticulture, the most pleasing, of all 
Arts, have fully kept pace with the rapid prog- 
ress of the age, in other departments of activity, 
for which the community are largely indebted to 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

With the view of giving further aid to the Soci- 
ety, in their very laudable exertions, 1 send you 
one thousand dollars, to be invested as a perma- 
nent fund, the interest accruing therefrom, to be 
appropriated, annually, in premiums, for improve- 
ments in the arts to which‘the Society is devot- 
ed, in such manner as it shall direct, for produ- 
cing trees good for food, and flowers pleasant to 
the sight. 


Tue Potator Crop, so far as we can learn, is 
not so general a failure as was expected. The 
supply, however, is sufficiently short to keep the 
prices through the season above the prices of for- 
mer years. They are now selling, we undet- 
stand, in our market, at the unprecedented rate 
of 75 cents a bushel—V. Y. Far. & Mech. 


Aw Experiment wita Guano.—Mr. Thos. Jones 
of Wayne township, has raised this season, 43 
bushels of corn from 3-8 of an acre of ground, be- 
ing at the rate of 114 and 2-3 bushels to the acre. 
Mr. Jones for, an experiment, used the guano, as 
a manure for this fraction of an acre. He sowed 


it at the rate of 300 lbs to the acre, and when the 
corn was about four inches high, a pinch of the 
precious stuff was dropped upon each hill, and 
hoed in; the same operation was repeated when 
the corn was in tassel. An experiment with the 
game manure on potatoes, broughta yield of about 
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one-third more than by the ordinary mode with 
barn yard manure. Guano we believe costs, de- 
livered here, some $100 per ton.— Dayton Jour- 
nal. 

Why did not Mr Jones state how much more 
corn was produced where the guano was applied 
than on the same extentof ground under ordina- 
ryculturet We have noidea that the use of this 
costly manure will be found profitable in this 
State; but where such opportunities are presented 
for experiments, they ought to be carefully con- 
ducted, and the results fully stated.—Eb. O. C. 
Questions more casily asked than an- 

swered! 
[About planting orchards—Sheep Farming, &c.] 

Mr BatenamM—Dear Sir: Having within a few 
months past, purchased, and commenced impro- 
ving anew farm of about 100 acres, and being 
desirous, among other improvements to plant out 
an orchards of apple and other fruit trees, togeth- 
er with some ornamental trees, shrubs, &c., [ am 
happy toavail myself of this opportunity to en- 
qure through the columns of your excellent, yes 
invaluable paper, the names of some of the best 
varieties of apples, peaches, pears, plums, cheries, 
&c.; also the best time and manner of planting 
out—in the fall or spring? and your opinion with 
regard to the number of trees necessary or profi- 
table on a farm of about 100 acres; and as many 
other remarks as your time and judgment may 
deem expedient. My orchard ground is rather 
level—a slight decent tothe west. Soil very good, 
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out. That while his neighbors’ corn adjoining 
was withering with the drouth, his was luxuri- 
ant; and he attributes the whole of his success to 
subsoil plowing. Another fact he stated was, 
that the whole expense of planting, cultivating, 
and harvesting after the ground was plowed, did 
not exceed $3 per acre; that he did not touch it 
with a hoe, but worked it with a harrow and cul- 
tivator; and what few weeds were not reached 
with these, about the hills, were pulled up by 
hand before going to seed. We intend to visit 
his farm next summer, when we shall have some- 
thing furthe: to report.—American Agriculturist. 
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English News, Markets, &e. 

The news by the Britannia, bringing dates to Nov. 4, is ofa highly 
interesting character. Great excitement is beginning to prevail in 
consequence of the scarcity of bread and the continued reports of th® 
failure of potatoes. ‘This is producing much ovtery against the odi- 
ous corn laws, and the papers atate that it is confidently expected that 
the government will immeniately be compelled to opeu the ports and 
admit bread stuffs free of duty. The duty on flour was at Jatest 
dates 9s. 7 1-2d. (say $2.30) per barrel. Should tne duty be taken 
off it will of course cause an immediate farther advance of prices 
in this and other countries. The next arrivals will probably de- 
cide the question. ‘The following extracts are from Wilmer & 
Smith's Times : 

“ Famine—gaunt, horrible, destroying famine—seems impending 
Fears have seized the public mind. In Lreland matters look appal- 
ling—in England gloomy. The granaries of the continent are ex- 
haustsd. The corn fields of the Vistula, the Danube and the Elbe 
are barely suflicient for the local wants of the inbabitants. The 
nation is in commotion: and the cry of “Open the ports and let in 


” 


corn duty free!” is heard on all sides, reverberating from every 
part of the empire. The *‘preasure from without” has made itself 





a part it being a slaty gravel, and a part rich and 
mucky, end easily drained. Also, what number 
of sheep is it profitable to keep on a farm of 100 
acres; the best method of feeding turnips, ruta- 
bagas and other roots to sheep in winter, &c. 
Also, a plan for a snug, cheap dwelling house 
suitable for asmall family, on a farm of the above 
mentioned size, and that mostly stocked with 
sheep. Perhaps more next time! 
Yours, &c., 
A Susscriper or NortHern Onto. 


Remarks.—There, now: who that reads the fore- 
going will say that a spirit of INQUIRY is not be- 
ginning to be awakened among the farmers of 
Ohio! This is the first step in the march of im- 
provement, and we rejoice to find so many as we 
do giving evidence in this way of a desire for 
more knowledge. Such men will not rest 


heard in Downing street; and faith in the sliding scale—Peel's 
sliding seale—is gone forever. A third of the potatoe crop in Ire- 
land is destroyed. 

The Government has sent scientific professors to the scene of 
the mischief, and the awful truth is out that this large portion of 
the people's food is unfit for use. Whatis to be done in this terri- 
ble, this uniooked for emergency? “Open the ports !” is the ex- 
clamation ; and there stands the shivering Premier, like a reed in 
the wind, paralyzed between affectiou for his sliding scale and the 
horrors of public famine. But necessity is superior to consistency, 
superior evento law. The ports must be opened. O’Uonnell, who 
assumes to be the tribune of the Irish people, goes beyond this. He 
demands a grant of public money to the extent of a million anda 
half,to be expended in the purchase of food—he calls for a tax of 
fifiy per cent. on the residents—he asks for the prohibition of corn 
and provisions leaving the isiand—and the prevention of distilleries 
consuming grain. Large demands these—will they be eonceded ? 
A day or two will solve the question, 

“ The failure of the potatoe crop becomes more and more disas- 
trous. and in Ireland especially it will cause a general and distress- 
ing misery. So pressing hasthe necessity for a remedy, and a sup- 
ply of ether food become, that Cabinet Councils have been held at 
which the proposition of opening the ports of the Kingdom for the 
admission oi bread stuffs puTy rrex, bas been discussed, and is very 
probable that it will be carried into effect. 

“The American Provision trade presents no very striking fea- 
ture. Of Beef there is only a limited quantity in the market, and 





contented till the knowledge is obtained, and 
when obtained it will soon be reduced to practice, | 
thereby benefiting not only themselves, but, by | 
their examples stimulating their less enterprising 
neighbors to make improvements. 

We have neither time nor space at present suf- 
ficient for giving definite answers to the forego- 
ing inquiries. The writer will find a number of} 
valuable communications relating to orchards and 
fruit trees in the early numbers of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator; and inregard to the best kinds of fruit 
we can offer nothing better than the list by Dr. 
Kirtland in No. 15. [Aug. 1.] For particular in- 
formation respecting sheep and sheep farming, 
feeding roots, &c., our friend should by all means 
procure the excellent work which we have before 
recommended, called the ‘American Shepherd’ by 
L. A. Morrell. Its cost is only 75 cts. in paper 
cover, or $1 bound. Then for the same trifling 
sum we will furnish him two complete volumes 
of the Genesee Farmer which contain a vast 
fund ot information on all these topics, and many 
others of importance to a farmer, especially one 
who has ‘commenced improving a new farm.’ 

We will also endeavor, from time to time, as 
opportunity presents, to furnish information on 
all these subjects in the columns of the Ohio Cul- 
tivator. Weshould be pleased if some experi- 
enced correspondent would give us his views in 
answer to the question as to the number of sheep 
for a farm in northern Ohio, of the size named; 
or on any other subject embraced in the inqui- 
ries.—Eb. 


Benerir or Sussom, Prowrne.—A farmer from 
Connecticut informs us that he has raised a field 
of corn the past summer, which he thinks will 
average 80 bushels to the acre, and that he select- 
ed half an acre of the best, from which he gath- 


holders appear anxious to dispose of the stock on hand before the 
arrival ofthe new. Pork is dull, notwithstanding the small supply 
in the hands of the trade’ this result is mainly attributable to the 
uvhappy state of things in Lreland, where the farmers have been 
compelled to force their stocks toa saie. There has been some 
Cheese brought to the hammer at a public sale, but only half the 
quantity offered found purchasers, and that at a reduction of 3s per 
ewt. The marketis bare of Lard and the price is high, owing to 
the state of the Butter market. The wool of the United States con- 
tinues to find customers in England, and this branch of trade is im- 
proving ; indeed, there appearsto Le no bounds to the consumption 
of an article which never, until recently, formed an article of ex- 
portation from America. 


THE MARKETS. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 28.—The weather is now cold and favorable for 
pork packing. Prices of large hogs have advanced to 4 12}@4 25 
P 1.0%. A-sale of 200}, mess pork was made at $12. Fiowur has 
advanced to $5@5 124 Pbbl.—is quite fluctuating. Wheat is un- 
steady, brings85 to 874 cts.. corn 25@28, oats 22@25. Butter comes 
in freely, brings 10@12 cts., for packing, and 15@20 cts. for rolls 
and lump at retail. Cheese in casks selis at 74@8 cts. Clover seed 
is brisk at 5 25@5 50 ® bush. Flax seed is 90 cts. 

Ar Cuiticorue, we learn, there is an active demand for hogs, and 
prices considerably higher than at Cincinnati have been paid.—- 
W heat also commands a higher price there than at Cin. The same 
is the case at Zanesville. 

Ar Mitan anp Horon, Nov. 26.--Wheat 85@90 cts.,corn 38, 
Oats 25, clover seed $5@5 SUP Iu. Flour $5. 

At Cleveland there is nothing doing in produce, that we can learn 
of by the papers. 

New Yorx, Nov. 26.—Genesee and prime western Flour has ad- 
vanced to $6 87@7 00 bb!l.—23,000 bus. wheat sold for export, at 
$1 50 © bu., and 3000 bus. southern corn at 86@87 cis. Mess pork 
is rather dull. sells at $14@14 12, prime at 10 50@10 62. Dead hogs 
sell quick at 5 W@575 P 100f. 

Bavrimore Carrie Marxet, Nov 25.—Supply of beef cattle 
larger than last week, and prices a little better. 1050 head sold to 
butchers and packers at $150 to275 ~P 100 jh, 0n the hoof; equal 
to $3@5 25 nett. Some extralots sold at $3 onthe hoof. Hoes 
in good demand at $5 25@5 37 P 100 hh. 





SEED STORE. 


ELY & CAMPBELL, 
23, Lower Market Street, Cincinnati. 


we pay cash at the best market rates for Clover, Timothy, 
Orchard grass, Blue grass, Red Top, Flax and Mustard seed, 
&c. Keep constantly on hand, and for sale, all kinds of Garden; 
Flower and field seeds. Also, Agricultural Iinpiements, Agriculta- 
ral and Horticultural hooks and papers. Tbey also execute all or- 





ered 134 bushels of ears, all sound and well filled 





ders for Fruit Trees, Ornamental! Shrubs, &c. 





[MARKET DAYS WEDNESDAYS AND SATURDAYS. ] 


Corrected for. the Ohio Cultivator, Nov, 29. 





GRAIN. \PouLTrRY. 
Wheat, full wt.,bu.,87 @ 90 | Turkeys,each, 25 a 31 
Indian corn, 20 223 Geese, “ 8 a 
Oats, 15 @16 Ducks, “* 8a Ww 
Chickens, ** 8 a W 


PROVISIONS. 
Fiour retail, bbl., 4,874 5,00 SUNDRIES. 


* 100 Ibs., 250 a | Apples, bu., Ha 75 

* Buckwheat,},50 @ 1,75 | “ dried, 1,50 a 
Indian meal.bu., 25 a@ 31) Peaches,dried, 2.00 a 
Homminy, quart, 4 Potatoes, 25 4 
Beef,hind quarter, | “ sweet, 73 a 

100 ibs,, 250 a 3,00 May, ton, 5,00 a 6,00 

“ fore quarter, 2,00 a 2,5 Wood, hard,cord, 1,25 a 1,50 
Pork, large hogs, a Salt, bbi., 62 @ 1,75 

“ small, 4,00 a | 2 
Hams,country,Ib., 6 @ 7 ‘SEeDs. 

“ ecitycured, 7 @ 8) Clover, bu., 4,50 a 
Lard, Ib., ret, 7 a 8/| Timothy, 2,00 @ 3,00 

* inkgs.or bbls. 6 a 7 | Flax, 75 @ 61 
Butter, best, rolls, 124 @ 

* common, 9a 0 ‘Woot. 

“ in kegs, 7 a 8 | Common, 20a 
Cheese, 2a | Fineand}bld., 2% a 28 
Ezgs, dozen, 12} 16 | Full blood, : 30 a 31 
Maple sugar. Ib., a |Asues, (only in barter.) 

* molasses, gal. a | Pot, 100 lbs.. 2.75 « 
Honey, comb, !b., 10 a@ Pearl, 3,50 @ 


strained. 1% a 14, Scorched salts, 2,50 





N. H. Taylor, 


Having established himself in this city, is now prepared to execute 
orders in the Art of Encravina, in the office of the Ohio Cultiva- 


tor, corner of High and State streets. 


DUTCH BULBS, &c., &c. 
E have just received, of our own importation, direct from 
Harlem, in Holland, a full assortment of splendid Bulbs, &c., 
consisting of double and single Hyacinths, of all colors, Crocuses, 
Polyanthus Narcissus, double and single Duc Van thol Tulips, 
Iris’s, Crown Imperials, Gladiolus’s, Scarlet Martagon Lillies, Pa- 
rot Tulips, Anemones, Ranunculus’s, &c., &c. 
H. HUXLEY, & Co. 
Seed Store on East Fifth Street, near the Dennison House, Cin- 
cinnati, where can also be obtained, all kinds of Garden and Field 
Seeds, Books upon Agriculture and Horticulture,Garden Tools in 
great variety, Canary and other singing Birds, Bird Seed and Ca- 
ges, &c., &c. 








MUSTARD! MUSTARD!! 


I will pay the highest market price for all the Mustard Seed that is 
offered at my Mustard Manufactory, on Western Row, between 
Mason and Everett streets, Cincinnati, where will be found a con- 
siant supply of the best mustard in the western country, put up to 
suit customers, and sent to order. 

Noy, 1.—3t. ROBERT SAVILL. 


N. Y. AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE. 

AVING taken the commodious store, No. 187, Water street, the 
subscriber is now opening the LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE 
assortinent of Agricultural Implements of all kinds ever yet offered 
in this market. Most of these are of a new and highly improved pat- 
tern, warranted to be of the best materials, put together in the 
strongest manner, of avery superior finish, and offered at the lowest 

cash prices. 

SEEDS FOR THE FARMER. 

Such as improved Winter and Spring Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, 
Corn, Beans, Peas, Rutabaga, Turnip, Cabbage, Beet, Carrot, Pars- 
nip, Clover and Grass seeds, improved varieties of potatoes. 

WIRE-CLOTHS AND SEIVES- 

Different kinds and sizes constantly on hand. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Peruvian and African Guano, Poudrette, Bonedust, Lime, Plaister 
of Paris, &c. 

FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Orders taken for these, and executed from a choice of the best 

Nurseries, Gardens, and Conservatories in the United States. 
HORSES, CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND POULTRY. 

Orders executed for stock of all kinds to the best advantage. 

The subscriber requests samples sent to him of any new or im- 
proved implements, seeds, &c., &c., which, if found valuable, extra 
pains will be taken to bring them before the public. 

A. B. ALLEN, 187 Water street, New York. 

Nov. 1, 1845. 


Portage Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 


CAPITAL TO MEET LOSSES $400,000, 


HE Oldest, the Largest and richest Company inthe West.— 
Agents at most of the principal towns in the State. 








JU > Suorr ApvertisemMenNTs, suited tothe agricultural character 
of this paper, will be inserted atthe rate of six cents per line, for the 
rst insertion, and three cents forthe second and each subsequen 





insertion. / I] 
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